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On! pernicious condition of poverty! to ask help 
shames thee in thy heart, yet if thou do not ask, the 
very extremity of thy need exposes the wound that 
thou wouldest conceal. 

Thou blamest Christ, and sayest fuil bitterly, that he 
distributeth unequally temporal wealth. It is better 
to die than to be indigent. Thy very neighbour despises 
th 


If thou be poor, farewell thy reverence ! 


But ye,O merchants, are full of riches. Through 
land and sea ye seek your winuings. All the condition 
of kingdoms yeknow. Ye be the messengers of tidings 
and ‘oe both of peace and war, and now that I have a 
tale to tell, I were sadly at a loss, but that a merchant 
long taught me one, that ye shal] now hear. 

In Syria once dwelt a company of rich traders, who 


* The commencement and general tone of the Man of Law's 
narration, reeall to mind forcibly the description of him given by 
the — 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence, 
He seeméd such, his wordes were so wise, 
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were accustomed to send far and wide their spices, 
cloths of gold, and satins. And it happened that the 
masters of the company went to Rome, and sojourned 
there a certain time. And every day they heard some 
rumour or other of the excellence of the Emperor's 
daughter, Custance. The general voice said, 

In her is high beauty withouten pride, 

Youthe withouten green-head,* or folly, 

To all her workés virtue is her guide ; 

Humbless hath slayen in her—tyranny, 

She is mirréur of alle courtesy, 

Her heart is very chamber of holiness, 

Her hand minister of freedom for almess.} 
When the merchants had freighted their ships, and 
seen this noble maiden, they returned to Syria. 

Now it so chanced that the merchants stood high in 
the favour of the Sultan of Syria; who, when they 
came from any strange place, would entertain them 
hospitably, and learn what tidings they brought from 
foreign lands. Among other matters they fell him of 
Custance, and that with such earnestness, that the Sultan 


* Childishness, + Alns—charitable deeds generally. 
Vou. XIV.—T 
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finds a.great pleasure in keeping her constantly in his 
remembrance ; in short, all his delight and care are to 
love her. At last, sending for his council, he tells them 
briefly, that he is but as one dead, unless he may win 
the regards of Constance, and bids them devise a 
remedy. 

They endeavoured to reason with him, suggested 
that he had been deluded and wronged by magic, and 
finally urged the difficulty attending the proposed mar- 
riage on account of the diversity of religions. No 
Christian prince, they thought, would give his child 
in wedlock to one who lived under the law of Moham- 
med. But the Sultan answered, Rather than lose 
Custance, I will become a Christian. And in the 
end, by treaties, and through the mediation of the Pope, 
the alliance was concluded, to the injury of Moham- 
medanism and the promotion of Christianity. And 
now, fair Custance, may the Almighty God guide 
thee. 


The day is comen of her départing, 
I say the woful day fatal is come, 
That there may be no longer tazrying 
But forward they them ‘dressen* all and some. 
Custance that was with sorrow all o’ercome 
Fall pale arose, and ‘dresseth her to wend,t 
For well she seeth there is none other end. 

* * * 

Father, she said, thy wretched child, Custanee, 
Thy younge daughter, fostered up so soft, 
And ye, my mother, my sovereign pleasince 
Over all thing (out-taken} Christ on loft§), 
Custance, your child, her recommendeth oft 
Unto your grace, for I shall to Surrié,|| 
Ne shall I never see you more with eye. 

Alas! unto the Barbdre nation 
T muste gone, since that it is your will, 

But Christ, that starv'd] for our redemption, 
So give me grace his hestes** to fulfil. 


To ship the sorrowful maid is brought in all solemnity. 
Now Christ be with you all, she said. Farewell, fair 
Custance, was the reply. 

In the mean time the mother of the Sultan, a well 
of vices, has called her council about her, and thus 

ken to them. Ye know, lords, that my son is 
about to leave the holy laws of the Koran; but I 
vow to. God, the life shal] start out of my body, rather 
than the Jaw of Mohammed out of my heart. But now, 
Jords, will ye consent to what I advise? and I will then 
make us safe, Every one agreed to live and die by 
her. Then, she said, We will first feign to receive 
Christianity, and I will make such a feast, 


That, as I trow, I shall the Sultan quite ; 

For though his wife be christened ne'er so white, 
She shall have need to wash away the red, 
Though she a font of water with her led. 


So, on a certain day, the Sultaness rode to her son, 
and told him she renounced her faith, repented she 
had heen so Jong a heathen, and besought him to grant 
her the honour of receiving the Christian people at a 
banquet. The Sultan said, I will do your pleasure ; 
and kneeling, thanked her for her request :— : 


So glad he was, he n’ist}+ not what to say. 


She then kissed her son, and went home. 

The Christians now arrived. Great was the crowd, 
and rich the procession of the Syrians and the Romans. 
The mother of the Sultan first received Custance with 
a @lad cheer, and then the Sultan himself welcomed 
her with all joy and bliss. The time comes for the 


* Them ‘dressen—t. e. address themselves. + G 
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feast ordained by the Sultaness; and the Christians, 
young and old, are present. Men see there royalty in 
all its magnificence, and feast on dainties more than I 
can describe; but all too dear they are bought. Ina 
word, the Sultan and the Christians—every man—are 
suddenly cut down and stabbed at the board by the 
Sultaness and her friends; also every Syrian that had 
been converted. And then Custance is taken in great 
haste to the shore, with her treasure, clothes, and a 
store of provisions :— - 

And in a ship all steeréless (God wot) 

They have her set, and bidden her learne sail 

Out of Surrié againward to Itaille. 
And forth saileth Custance alone in the salt sea. O 
| Custance! He that is the lord of fortune be thy 
pilot! 

For days and years she floated throughout the 
Grecian Sea, until she came to the Strait of Maroc. 
Many a sorry meal does she make: often does she 
wait in expectation of the coming death, before the 
wild waves her to the place where she is destined 
to arrive. Men might ask why she was not slain at 
the feast?—why she was not drowned in the sea?— 
how it happened that for three years and more her 

rovisions lasted? I answer, Who saved Daniel in the 

orrible cave ?—enabled the Hebrew people to cross 
the sea dry-shod?—and fed the Egyptian Mary in the 
cave and in the desert ? 

Custance now driveth forth into our ocean; and at 
last, under a fort on the Northumbrian coast, the ship 
sticks fast in the sands. The constable of the castle 
goes down to see the wreck, and there finds this wear 
woman, and brings her to the land. Custance kneelet 
down and thanketh God's goodness. But who or 
what she was she would tel] no one, not even though 
she were to die for her silence. But 

She said she was so maséd in the sea, 
That she forgot her minde, by her truth. 


The constable and his wife Hermegild wept for pity 
as they looked on her, They were both pagans, as 
were most else in the country, the early Christians 
having been driven out; but Custance was so diligent 
to serve and to please, 

That all her love that looken in her face ; 


and especially Hermegild, who cherishes her as her 
own life, and who is finally converted by Custance to 
the Christian faith. There were then dwelling near 
the castle three persons who in their privacy ho- 
noured Christ, one of whom was blind :— 


Bright was the sun as in that summer's day, 
For which the constable and his wife alsé 
And Cuastance have ytake the righte way 
Toward the sea, a furlong way or two, 
To playen and to roamen to and fro ; 
And in their walk this blinde man they met, 
Crooked and old, with eyen fast yshet.* 


In the name of Christ, cried this blind man, give 
me my sight again, Dame Hermegild! The constable’s 
lady was in alarm, lest her husband should kill her; 
but Custance made her bold, and bade her accomplish 
Christ’s will. ia astonishment the constable asked 
what the matter meant? Sir, replied Custance, it is 
Christ’s might that helpeth people out of the fiend's 
enare, and therewith she explained the Christian law to 
him; and before that evening passed, the constable 
was converted. 

A young knight of the town now began to love 
Custance with so ardent an affection, that he verily 
thought he should perish, unless he could accomplish 
her dishonour. But all his wooing availed not. fue 
could not draw Custance into sin, and in his malice he 

* Shut. 
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determined to bring on her ashameful death. Creep- 
ing privily one night into the chamber of Hermegild 
whilst the constable was absent, he slew her, and laid 
the bloody knife by the side of Custance, who slept in 
the same bed, and then went his way, unperceived, 
Soon after, the constable came home to his castle, with 
Alla, King of Northumberland, his sovereign, and 
saw his wife slain, and the bloody knife lying by 
Custance in the bed :— 
Alas! what might she say ¢ 
For very woe her wit was all away. 

Alla was told of these circumstances, and of Cus- 
tance’s story, and he shuddered when he saw so be- 
nign a creature before him insuch trouble. The false 
knight accuses her, but the people murmur, and say 
they cannot think she is guilty of such wickedness, 
having seen her ever so virtuous and so full of love for 
Hermegild. Alla, as he listened, felt strongly incited 
by the testimony in Custance’s favour, and thought he 
would inquire more deeply into the case. On _ her 
knees, Custance prayed to God to succour her :— 

Have ye not seen sometime a palé face 

Among a presg,* of him that hath been led 
Towfrd his death, where, as he getteth no grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had, 

Men mighten know him that was so bested ;+ 
Amongés all the faces in that rout, 

So stantt Custince, and looketh her about. 


Alla, with his heart full of pity, and the tears drop- 
ping from his eyes, said, Now, quickly fetch a book, 
if the knight will swear how that Custance slew this 
woman. A book of the Evangelists was brought, and 
upon it the knight swore she was guilty. At that mo- 
ment, a hand smote him upon the neck ; he fell like a 
stone; and both his eyes burst from his head, in the 
sight of all who were in the place. Through the mi- 
racle thus vouchsafed in favour of Custance’s innocence, 
Alla, and many others also, were converted. And 
afterwards Alla wedded Custance :— 

This holy woman, that is so bright and sheen ; 

And thus bath Christ ymade Custance a queen. 

But there was one who looked with deep woe on 
this marriage—who thought her heart would burst as 
she saw what Alla had done, and that was Donegild, 
his mother. 

* Crowd. + Beset. 
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Melbourne.—Looking on the metropolitan city from either of 
its goodly eminences, the eastern or western hill, we can hardly 
persuade ourselves that a few years ago it was only—the ground 
on which it stands—traversed by dusky paint-smeared savages, 
and a few kangaroos; for now, running parallel with the river 
Yarra, it is a mile in leagth and half a one in breadth ; a lusty, 
stately, bantliug of a ciiy it is; vigorous in its growth, of a 
cheerful aspect, and graceful in its proportions. Fronting the 
river is Flinders’-street, displaying many noble houses, with 
English-grassed lawns, one of them crowned with a graceful 
dome. Of these streets, running east and west, the principal is 
Collins-street, containing the most respectable assemblage of 
shops; in it are the banks, most of the places of worship, and it 
is indeed the great and well-known thoroughfare. Many other 
streets there areas large, all of convenient width, none so thronged 
and respectable. Queen-street aud Elizabeth-street are the next 
i importance, running south and north, Bourke-street is the 
most frequented of any on the arrival of English and Scotch 
ships, for in it, at the corner of Elizabeth-street, is a convenient 
aud good building—the Post-office ; now respectable, for now it 
has a respectable postmaster. The Mechanics’ Institute in 
Collins-street is very well as a building—uot so the debt upon it, 
1600/. It has a library, very small; and its secretary, an intel- 
ligent' mum, and as an artist well kuown, reflects credit on the 
astablishment. It would reflect as great credit on the Colonial 
Goverument if it would liquidate the debt, especially as it is the 
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only town hall; therein being held the meeting of the Town 
Council. Of the buildings next in importance are the’ Court- 
house, the gaol, the Custom-house; and pre-emivently will be 
the best building in Melbourne—a new bank in Collins-street, 
of brown stone, and, with its Grecian architecture, graceful 
exceedingly. The market-place is large enough for an. infant 
city, and so are the market dues. Since Melbourne has been 
incorporated, the streets have improved considerably, good order 
has increased and been enforced, and so haye the town rates. A 
change has also taken place in the magistracy much for the 
better ; and in other respects also. After all, the best and most 
encouraging object iu Melbourne, and in Australia Felix, is not 
its Court-house, nor yet its capacious prison, but its large hand- 
some bank in Collins-street; for it is a bold announcement that 
the country will progress, and become prosperous and wealthy. 
The objects which in the town first attract the stranger's notice 
are the flags—not flag-stones—though of these there are some, but 
more dirt—flags flying about auction-rooms, and the everlasting 
jingle of auction bells, Some dozen of such rooms there are: 
there is a constant gleam of crimson flags, and distressing is the 
clang of bells, These auctions serve instead of English pawn- 
brokers’ shops. Here are disposed of whatever almost in the 
shape of merchandise can be mentioned, paid for by insolvent- 
merchant schedules; and therefore, as they cost little, are sold 
amazingly cheap. Next to the bell noise makers, what strikes us 
as quite colonial is the immense numbers of drays, mauy loaded 
with wood drawn by four, six, and eight bullocks: few drays 
drawn by horses in proportion, There is not so much variety in 
the shops as in old countries, necessity having, whilst there were 
few, compelled the shopkeepers to deal in almost everything. 
Thus “ General Stores” are common. Another peculiarity: you 
see many people not to be mistaken; hard-faced, grim-visaged, 
dry-countenanced workmen—aud women too—whom at a glance 
you recognise to have been convicts. Even amongst the richer 
folk there are some not disguised by dress or wealth. The 
dresses of the people are peculiar too; light colours, and of lighter 
texture. The houses are roofed with woodeu shingles—not in- 
elegant covering—and the heads of the human creatures with 
straw. Walking along Collins-street, you see of shops kept by 
Jews very many—Levi's, Lazarus’s, Nathan’s, Soloman’s, 
Simeon’s, aud Benjamin’s, There is no lack of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and London Marts—grand shops (one of them the 
smartest in Melbourne), all kept by these people. Other pecu- 
liarities there are, quite Ausfralian. Ou our first arrival we 
frequently met walking about on the Eastern Hill—tame, of 
course—two emus, Parrots, the gorgeous native parrots, abound 
in cages ; cockatoos also, but generally at liberty. On lawns 
and grass-plots hop about, or bask in the sun, tame kangaroos. 
At one of the inns a pelican stalks in and out very leisarely. 
Nor is it anything extraordinary to see tame opossums aud other 
animals of the country—tame exceedingly. But of all objects 
the wild, grotesque, painted, feather-ornamented, tea-tree-besom 
carrying natives, with their singular costumes, war implements, 
and their wild gestures, grouped and scattered over the town, 
and with the shaggy accompaniment of dogs, give its most 
original feature to Melbourne. The most delightful circum- 
stance regarding Melbourne is its present position, standing as it 
does open on every side; your ingress and egress unobstructed 
by any kind of fences. You have not to enter it by roads, as you 
do towns in old countries. All the country so smooth, tree 

studded, and park-like; with a deal of its old primeval freedom 
and gracefulness about it. Much of this land will be sold, some- 
tithe enclosed, and built epon; but surely Melbourne will not be 
suffered to become a large overgrown town, in a hot country, 
without ample prevision of spacious parks and squares being 
made for its ornament, and for the healthful exercise and recrea+ 
tion of its outpeuring, wall-pent, work-wearied people.—Zmpres- 
sions of Australia Feliz, by Richard Howitt. 


Rice-Paper.—The plant from which the pithy substance 
vulyarly called “rice-paper” is prepared, seems to be a legu- 
minous species growing in marshes, and found in some parts of 
India. The square pieces purchased in China are obtained 
from the stem, which, not being abeve an inch or two in 
diameter, is cut in a circular manner, and the cylinder in this 
mauner rolled out aud flattened. It is from the same plant, io 
all probability, that the pith-hats of India are made; and the 
fishermen there are said, to use the substance as floats for their 
nets, the specific gravity/being less than that.of cork, and the 
buoyancy being so much greater.—Knight’s Weekly Volume: 
* The Chinese.’ c? 
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(Stag Hant—Swimming.] 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. XIV. 


Swimmine continued. —Quadrupeds. The specific 
gravity of nearly all mammiferous oreevente is less 
than that of water, and hence they are capable of float- 
ing on its surface without requiring the interposition 
of the limbs. We have familiar examples of the spe- 
cific gravity of quadrupeds in the horse, dog, cat, deer, 
&c. If, for instance, we cause either of the above- 
named animals to be thrown into deep water, we ob- 
serve that they speedily rise to the surface, and remain 
there as long as the limbs are quiescent, and when the 
limbs move they strike out in the proper direction with 
recision, although they may never previously have 
mn out of their depth in water. But if we inquire 
how it happens that these animals are enabled, with- 
out the A of experience, to swim at once the first 
time they are Bianged into water, we find on investi- 
gation that the limbs of mammiferous quadrupeds move 
in water precisely as they do on land, and no new action, 
either as regards direction or order, is required, as is 
the case with man, to enable them to swim ; and as they 
are specifically lighter than water, they need no force 
to be employed to keep them above the surface. In 
hunting the stag or the fox, it is not an uncommon 
occurrence for the animal, when hard pressed in the 
chace, to plunge into a stream and swim across the 
water, the hounds following. The huntsman, relying 
on the tact of his horse, plunges fearlessly with it into 
the water, and arrives safely on the opposite bank. In 
these cases the horse carries its rider above the sur- 
face, thus showing that the specific gravities of the 
man and horse combined are much less than that of 
the water. 

Many of the mammiferous animals are en 
and possess the faculty of sustaining themselves dur- 
ng engthened periods under water. Of these, seve- 
ral species have the feet furnished with a membrane 
between the fingers and toes ; such, for example, as the 
otter tribe. ese animals are excellent swimmers, 
and their agility in the water is surprisingly great. 
It nec lay wr nearly all mammiferous animals can 
swim if necessitated to do so; and it should be horne 
in mind that this has been accounted for by their 
being gifted with two qualities essential in swim- 
ming; the one arising from the — gravity, and 
the other from the circumstance of the natural move- 
ments of the limbs being the same both on land and 


in water. 

Birds (Aves),— Amongst the birds, those of the order 
Natatores are, as their generic name implies, best 
avnaies for swimming. e figure of the breast re- 
sem that of the keel of a boat; the body being 
clothed with a thick plumage, tends to increase the bulk 
without very materially augmenting the weight. The 
plumage is very compact, and being lubricated with 
an oleaginous secretion, the water cannot penetrate to 
the skin. The bones of the skeleton are extremely 





light, and many of them are hollow, so that the specific 
ravity of birds is much less than that of water: in- 
eed were it not so they would be utterly unable to swim, 
and much less to fly in the rarer medium of air. The 
specific gravity of birds is so much less than that of 
water, that we observe, as in the grebe petrel, &c. 
(Fig. 1), that by far the greater portion of the body 


™ Fiz. %. 





[Grebe Petrel.) 


is above the water as they lie flat on its surface. They 
— therefore, no — of the ope p to sustain 
them on the water, and, for the purpose of progression, 
the feet, which act as oars, are variously and most ex- 
quisitely contrived. For example, in the grebe each 
toe is furnished with a distinct membrane (Fig. 2), 





Fuot of Grebe.] 


‘ the margins of which overlap each other; but in the 
merganser, and many other aquatic birds, such as the 
duck and goose, the same membrane extends to the three 
toes (Fig. 3). In swimming the effective stroke is pro- 
duced by the feet alternately ; that is, whilst one foot is 

ushed backwards the other is drawn forwards (Fig. 4). 
In the effective stroke the foot is extended and the toes 
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| Eider Duck.) 


expanded so as to present the greatest surface possible 
to the water ; it is then driven backward with force, the 
effect of which is to drive the body forwards. In the 
back stroke the foot is flexed, and the toes are brought 
together so as to present the Jeast surface to the water, 
and produce as little action as possible. The back 


Fig. 4. 
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are obliged to sustain themselves surrounded on all 
sides by the water, it would require an endless play of 
muscular force to retain them in such a position, if 
their specific gravity were either greater or less than 
that of the water. To prevent this continual waste of 
vital power, they have been provided with an air- 
bladder, which they have the power of distending and 
contracting at pleasure ; this bladder is placed in the 
body immediately under the spine, and above the 
centre of gravity, being the best position to keep the 
body steady, and prevent its turning over when the air- 
bladder is distended. When the air-vessel is filled, the 
animal is lighter than water, and it rises; and when 
the air is expelled, it becomes heavier and sinks. 
This hydrostatic apparatus cannot but strike with 
admiration every one who contemplates the beautiful 
adaptation of fishes to the end they are destined to 
serve in animal creation. 

Some fishes, such as the rays and soles, are destitute 
of a swimming-bladder ; but as they generally reside 
at the bottom of the sea, they do not require one: 
when they swim, in order to prevent their sinking 
they must use as much extra force as is conferred 
on other fishes by the air-bladder. The locomotive 
organs of fishes consist of fins and tail, the former 
of which are variable in size, number, and di- 
rection. The figures of fishes are also various, but in 
some of them, such as the cod, salmon, and mack- 
erel, the figure is supposed to approximate, more 
nearly than others, to that which is considered by 
mathematicians to offer the least resistance to their 
progress in the dense medium they inhabit. In the 
perch tribe we find the greatest number of fins, 
being as many as eight ; these are termed the two pec- 
toral, two dorsal, two ventral, one anal, and one caudal. 
These several names are given in consequence of their 
relative situations on the body. The pectoral fins are 
supposed to represent the arms, and the anal fins the 
legs, of the higher orders of animals. In the gurnard it 








(Varakect Auk.] 


stroke of the leg tends to retard the body, and it is only 
the difference im the amount of the force of these 
strokes that is effective. Sometimes both feet are 
driven backwards and drawn forwards simultaneously, 
and the body moves by a series of jerks. = 

Some of the water-birds make use of their wings as 
sails; the swan, for instance, may be often observed 
partially to elevate the wings and spread them out to the 
wind, and thus move by the force of the wind alone, 
like a sailing vessel. i 

Fishes.—It is well known that fishes reside constantly 
in water ; they are indeed so organised that they can 
neither live mor move out of it but for Aye sonst 
time. Their specific gravity is very nearly equal to 
that of alee, 0G on wat ay a mtg hy the 

wer of varying their specific gravity, so as to raise 
a Psa a in the fluid at pleasure. We have 
seen that the human race can vary the specific gravity 
of the body, by drawing in and expelling the air from 
the lungs; but fishes, not having the same kind of 
respiratory organs, cannot do so in the mere act of 





respiration. As a large number of fishes, however, 


| may be remarked that the pectoral fins (Fig. 5, a, a’), are 





Gurnard.) 


very large, as are also the dorsal () c); the caudal (e) 
increases in surface as it recedes from the body. The 
whole of the fins are more or less employed in certain 
kinds of movements. In order to ascertain the true 
use of the fins in swimming, Borrelli having cut off 
the ventral fins of a living fish, put it back again into 
the pond. It then rolled from side to side like a 
drunken man, and could not keep an upright position. 
When the fish move with great velocity, the pectoral 
fins are laid close to the body, in order that they ma 

not retard its motion, and in rapid motion, the tail 
becomes the great propelling organ of motion. We 
shall therefore now investigate its mode of action. 
The first movement of a fish from a state of rest is 
produced by the flexion of the tail (as seen in Fig. 6, 
at a); during this movement, the centre of gravity (c) 
is drawn slightly backwards, When the tail has 
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arrived at a, it is forcibly extended by its muscles in 
the direction a i, perpendicular to its plane: the force 
of its action upon the water, in a ¢, is translated to the 
fish in thé direction of # a, causing the centre of gra- 
vity (c) to move obliquely forwards, in the direction 
ch, parallel to ta. The tail having reached the 
ceutraj line ¢ d, its power of urging the body forwards 
not only ceases, but during its flexion on the opposite 
side in the line ao, it tends to draw the body back- 
wards, in the direction oe, LIlaving reached the point 
o, it is again rapidly extended in the line o e, causing 
an impulse on the centre of gravity in c d, parallel to 
oe. If the two forces c A and ¢ 6 acted simultaneously, 
we should obtain the resultant e /; but as they do not, 
the point (c) will not move exactly in the right line 
ef, but in a curved line which lies evenly between 
de f and a line drawn parallel to it through A. The 
fish being in motion whilst the tail moves from side to 
side, according to Borelli, it describes an ellipse 
instead of a circular arc, which would be the case if 
the body were stationary and the tail only moving. 
The velocity with which fishes move, and the continu- 
ance of their movements, are enough to give us an 
idea of the great streugth of their muscles, especially 
when we reflect on the density of the fluid which is 
opposed to their speed. Those fishes which have 
oceasion for great speed (such as the shark, as well as 
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[Tail of Shark.) 
other predaceous fishes), bave their tails forked (Fig. 7). 





In these the arca of the surface of the tail is in the 
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inverse ratio of the distance from its axis of motion, 
This figure is that which may be considered best 
adapted for great velocity of progression. When the 
surface of the tail increases as its distance from the 
centre of gravity of the animal, the muscles act ata 
mechanical disadvantage, and the animal can proceed 
but slowly. In whales the surface of the tail is pro- 
portional to the enormous bulk of the body; but the 
plane of the tail is transverse, or in the mesial plane 
of the body, instead of being perpendicular as in 
fishes; and its action is at right angles to that of fishes 
also. The force of the tail must be very great, inas- 
much as they have been observed to throw themselves 
quite out of the water, many feet in height, into 
the air. 

As we descend lower in the scale of organised 
beings, we find an illimitable number of aquatic 
animals. The lobster, prawn, and shrimp swim back- 
wards by the action of the tail; but in these the effec- 
tive stroke is during the flexion of the tail, and not the 
extension, as in fishes. Many insects are also aquatic ; 
such as the dytiscus and others. The various forms of 
animalcules also present objects of curious research 
their moving in liquids; but we must forbear entering 
into the numerous details connected with these miero- 
scopic animals, in order to take very briefly into conr 
sideration the mechanism and conditions under which 
animals are capable of flying in the air. 





CASSETTA DE’ BURATTINI. 
PoLicINELLA—PuNcuH., 
(Concluded from p. 109 ) 

Puncu is a universality, and of a remote and indis- 
putable antiquity. He is found in so many countries 
and at such distant periods of time, that it is im 
sible to say where or when he had his origin. He is as 
popular in Egypt and Syria and Turkey as ever he 
was in London or Naples. Under the name of Kara- 
guse, or Black-Snout, he has amused and edified the 
grave, bearded citizens of Cairo and Constantinople 
for many an age. Some living traces of him have 
been found in Nubia, and in other countries far above 
the cataracts of the Nile; while types or symbols of 
him have, according to some interpreters, been dis- 
covered among the hieroglyphics of the ancient Esyp- 
tians. He was popular at Algiers ages before the 
French went to conquer that country. The children 
of the wandering Arabs of the desert know him and 
cherish him. He is quite at home among the lively 
Persians, and beyond the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, Karaguse, or Black-Snout, 
is found slightly travestied in Hindustan, Siam and 
Pegu, Ava and Cochin-China, China Proper and Japan. 
The Tartars behind the great wall of China are not un- 
acquainted with him, nor are the Kamtchatkans. He 
has recently been discovered leading an uncomfortable 
sort of existence among some of the Afghan tribes, to 
whom no doubt he has been introduced by the Persians. 

Some of the Jearned have opined that Punch and the 
whole family of Burattini, or puppets, were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East at the time of 
the Crusades; but their hypothesis seems to be defi- 
cient in any solid foundation of fact. Others, per- 
plexed with the difficulty of his genealogy, have sup- 
posed that Punch must have had several fathers, or 
several distinct origins at different times and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ; aud as Punch is made up of 
the stuff which is found wherever man is, this seems 
to be a good theory. Yet, to treat of him only in bis 
European existence, he is rather a mysterious character. 
Capponi and other erudite Italian authors consider 
him as a lineal representative of the Atellan farcers, 
who amused the people of Campania and the citi« 
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zens of Rome as far back as the time of the Tar- 
qiiins, These Atellan farcers were Oscans, and 
took their name from the town of Atella, which stood 
where the village of Sant’ Elpidio now stands, about 
two niles to the south-east of the modern town of 
Aversa, and only some six or seven miles from the city 
of Naples, the head-quarters of Policinella. The 
Italian antiquaries found a convincing resemblance 
between Policinella’s master and a little figure in 
bronze with a beak or chicken nose to its face, which 
was discovered at Rome; and from this chicken nose 
they derive Punch’s Neapolitan name, Pudlus signifying 
a chicken, Pullicinus a little chicken, &c. Another 
bronze figure with the same nose or beak was disco- 
vered a few years ago among the bronzes dug out of 
Herculaneum; and in the ancient guard-room at 
Pompeii (before parts of the stucco were broken and 
purloined by some shameless travellers), there was a 
figure drawn upon the wall by some idle Roman 
soldier, which closely resembled the Neapolitan Punch, 
not only in feature but also in costume and gesture ; 
and ‘this rude but no doubt faithful delineation had 
been buried for sixteen centuries under the scoria, 
pumice, ashes, and cinders of Mount Vesuvius before 
it Was restored to light. 

The ‘Atellanz Fabule, or Ludi Osci (the Atellan or 
Os¢can farces), were anterior to any Roman or Italian 
stage. They were played upon planks and tressels— 
their theatre not being unlike that of the modern 
Ciarlatano, or mountebank. The actors spoke their 
own Oscan dialect, even as Policinella always speaks 
the Neapolitan dialect. One of their never-failing 
characters was Macchus, a roguish clown or buffoon, 
who made merry with everybody and everything, and 
who is believed to have worn a mask exactly like that 
of the modern Neapolitan Punch. But there were 
indisputably other and better family resemblances and 
points in which the most ancient Oscan Macchus claims 
affinity with the ¢rue Punch of all ages and countries 
(excepting only the English Punch when engaged in 
his conjugal differences). The old Oscan had a natural 
elegance and an unfathomable store of good-nature ; 
he had no envy or malice, he loved those he made sport 
of, and in his most satirical allusions his object was to 
excite joyous and innocent Jaughter, and not to rouse 
feelings of hatred or contempt. Hence, in the most 
high and palmy state of Rome, he and his Oscan farces 
were admired by all classes of the community. Livy laid 
down the pen of history to listen to his drollery; Cicero 

aused to hear him as he went to or returned from the 

orum ; and critics of refined taste applauded his jests : 
nay Sylla, or Sulla, that mighty and terrible dictator, 
was said at one time of his life to have written Atellan 
farces for the Oscan Punch to playin. Throughout 
the period of the Empire, or at least from the time of 
the Emperor Augustus down to that of the last of the 
Cesars, these Ludi Osci enjoyed an undisturbed popu- 
larity. Like other good things they were eclipsed 
or trodden under foot in the anarchy and barbarism 
which followed, Some think that they were entirely 
destroyed, together with every memory of their having 
once existed; but this is at the least problematical. 
We rather lean to the opinion of those who maintain 
that, like the Delhi Lama in Thibet, Punch within the 
limits of Naples was the great ‘Undying One.’ We 
look upon the story told by the learned and acute 
Galiani, in his Vocabulary of the Neapolitan dialect, 
as Upon a mere revival. The story goes thus :—“ Once 
oP ae a time (it was a very long time ago) a company 
of strolling comedians chanced to arrive at the town 
of Acerra, near the city of Naples, in the season of 
vinta At that merry season, even more than in 
Carnival time, the country people are allowed all the 
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liberty and licence of the ancient Saturnalia: they 
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daub and stain themselves with the wine-lces, put 
wreaths or garlands upon their heads, dress up a young 
man as Bacchus, and an old one as Silenus, give full 
play to their lungs and tongues, and play nearly all the 
Pagan pranks tliat were performed by their ancestors 
or predecessors in the soil two thousand years ago at 
the same joyous season of the year. Whomsoever they 
see they accost with songs and jests. Judge, therefore, 
how the vintagers gathered round the strolling players 
with their jokes and vociferations. The universal rule 
is that everybody must either pay a fine or cap the 
jests. The comedians, being jest-makers by profession, 
and poor by destiny, tried the latter course, but were 
beaten and silenced. One of the vintagers, called 
Puccio d’Aniello, or Puccio the son of Aniello, remark- 
able for a very queer nose, and for an appearance 
altogether grotesque, was the most forward and witty 
of all his band, and it was his torrents of drollery and 
fancy that drove the poor players cut of the field. 
Reflecting on this occurrence professionally (so goes 
Galiani’s story), the comedians thought that a character 
like that of their antagonist Puccio d’Aniello might 
prove very attractive on the stage; and going back to 
the vintager they proposed an engagement to him, 
which he accepted. The engagement proved pro- 
fitable to both parties; and wherever they went and 
acted, whether in the capital or in provincial towns, 
Puccio d’Aniello drew crowded houses. After some 
years Puccio died, but his place was presently filled 
by a competent and every way worthy successor, who 
assumed his name, liquified into Polecenella (the 
strictly correct designation in the Neapolitan dialect), 
and also his manner and costume, and not having the 
saine natural nose, he perpetuated that feature of the 
facetious vintager by wearing a mask for the upper 
part of his face, upon which Puccio’s nose was livelily 
represented. By degrees, personifications of the ori- 
ginal Puccio d’Aniello were multiplied all over the 
kingdom ; and the name and character of Polecenella 
became immortal.” 

This is the whole of Galiani’s story ; and a very good 
story itis. But the acute reader will see and bear in 
mind that Acerra, the named birth-place of Puccio, lies 
in the Oscan territory, and a very little way from 
Atella, the native home of Macchus and the Ludi Osci. 
He will also remember the antique bronze figures with 
their typical noses, and the delineation on the wall ot 
the guard-house at Pompeii, as well as the good ety- 
mology which derives the name from the hooked nose 
or beak. Moreover it remains to be mentioned that 
though Policinellas were multiplied after the demise 
of Puccio d’Aniello, and have been multiplied in all 
succeeding ages, there has never been more than one 
true and real Policinella living at any one given time, 
while there has never been any time since the obscu- 
ration of Puccio without its one real and super-ex- 
cellent Pelicinella. The Neapolitans no more expect 
two at atime than they expect two suns or two moons. 
Their one Punch has his temple and shrine in the 
capital; the rest that flit about in the provinces are 
pseudo-Punches, with nothing of the character save 
the mask and dress. We say little; we never try to 
broach a theory or to build up a system; but we think 
of the Delhi Lama in Thibet who was born again young 
as soon as he died old, and of the perpetual re-juve 
nescence of Punch in this Oscan corner of the kingdom 
of Naples; and then,—but a word to the wise is 
enough. 

During our long stay at Naples we had la felicita di 
conoscere—the happiness of knowing two Policinellas, 
The first was so admirable, so killingly droll, that we 
could not hope to see his loss supplied; but no sooner 
had he sickened and died than another Policinclla 
sprung up, ready and perfect, and so like his pre- 
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decessor that he might have for him but for the 
misfortune and blemish of his having only one eye. 
We knew this second Punch off the stage as well as on 
it. The poor fellow could scarcely read, and yet his 
mind was a well-spring of wit and fun, and of the 
raciest and richest humour. Much of what he said on 
che stage was his own invention or composition, and it 
very often came from him as an impromptu. He had 
always something to say on the event or predominant 
folly of the day, and most facetiously did he say it in 
his broad open-mouthed Neapolitan dialect, which we 
take to be the most happy of all vehicles for the con- 
veyance of humour, a perhaps also of wit. One of 
the pieces in which he was very great was entitled 
‘Le Novanta-Nove Disgrazie di Polecenella,’ or 
‘The Ninety-nine misfortunes or mishaps of Punch.’ 
He was also very eminent in ‘1’ Accademia de’ Poeti,’ 
or the ‘Academy or Club of Poets,’ where he revelled 
in sports and ae at the expense of the poetasters and 
sonneteers of the day, who, like the man verse- 
makers in Horace’s time, had an inveterate habit of 
stopping their acquaintances in the streets and public 
places, and there holding them fast while they recited 
with loud voice and a gesticulations their last 
compositions. All these plays or farces were from be- 
ginning to end in the Neapolitan dialect: the drollest 
of the standing characters next to Punch being I] Bisce- 
giices, or Man of Bisceglia, and 11 Tartaglione, or the 
utterer. The Biscegliese, who was a true comic 
grains, and a native of Bisceglia in the province of 
ulia, where the modification of the national verna- 
is exceedingly droll, represented a whole class, 
being that of the Apulian townspeople. The stam- 
merer or stutterer was always attired as a provincial 
sawyer or notary, and his fun consisted chiefly in the 
strange way in which he dislocated his words and sen- 
tences. As Policinella was always Policinella, so was 
the Biscegliese always the Biscegliese, and the Tarta- 
glione the Tartaglione. They never played any other 
parts; but the pieces in which these standing charac- 
ters were introduced varied in plots and incidents, and 
while some of them were new, others boasted a very 
respectable antiquity. This truly national theatre was 
situated not far from the great theatre of San Carlo 
(the most extensive and, on the whole, most splendid 
opera-house in Europe), on one side of the Largo del 
Castello, or Castle-square: it was called San Carlino, or 
little San Carlo; and little it was, and far from being 
splendid in its appointments and accessories. The 
boxes were on a level with the street or square, but to 
get to the pit you had to descend some thirty feet into 
bowels of the earth, and to dive down a steep stair- 
case not unlike that by which Roderick Random and 
his faithful Strap dived for their dinner. The price 
paid for admission was very smalj; we think it was 
about a shilling for a seat in the boxes and about six- 
pence for a seat in the pit. Everywhere there is a 
“ fashionable world,” and a set of superfine people who 
deprive themselves of much racy and innocent amuse- 
ment from a notion that it is not genteel. San Carlino 
was rarely visited except by the second and third rate 
classes of burgesses, for the native fashionables consi- 
dered it as “low,” and very few foreigners ever acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the patois or dialect to enjo 
and fully understand these rich Neapolitan farces, and 
the nnial wit and humour of our friend Punch. 
But before we quitted N: — this ridiculous prejudice 
seemed to be on the decline, for a few young men of 
family, who had wit as well as high birth, er 
ciated the genius of that living Policinella, a 
made the little cellar almost fashionable. For ourselves, 
we very often strolled away from the gorgeous and fine 
and thoroughly artificial ra-house, to enjoy a little 





homely nature and drollery in San Carjino, where we 
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have laughed more than we shall ever laugh again. 
As in every other theatre in the city, there was always 
present a commissary of police, to preserve order and 
decorum, and check any too free use of the tongue on 
the stage. This representative of the Jaws and of 
er itself, wore a blue court-cut coat embroidered 
with silver; he sat in what we call a stage-box, on a 
high-backed chair, covered with faded crimson velvet ; 
and behind his back there were two large wax-candles 
and the royal arms of the Two Sicilies painted upon a 
bit of board. But not all this official splendour could 
repress the hilarity or stifle the roguish impromptus of 
friend Punch; and we have at times seen the starch- 
visaged commissary, after some vain attempts to main- 
tain his dignity, hold both his sides and join in the uni- 
versal roar of laughter: and this tooeven when Signor 
Policinella had gone beyond bounds and handled mat- 
ters strictly tabooed. hat Forsyth said of the Molo 
and the Marionettes, and out-door Punch, might be 
more correctly applied to San Carlino:—“ This is a 
theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo 
the mind, as well as the man, seems parted off from 
its fellows in au elbow-chair. There all is regulation 
and silence: no applause, no censure, no object worthy 
of attention except the court and the fiddle. There 
the drama—but what is a drama in Naples without 
Punch? or what is Punch out of Naples? Here, in his 
native tongue, and among his own countrymen, Punch 
is a person of real power: he dresses up and retails al] 
the drolleries of the day; he is the channel and some- 
times the source of the passing opinions; he can 
inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the whole 
kingdom in good humour. Such was De Fiori, the 
Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery.’* 

How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino 
and the inn-door Punch we know not; but we have 
just received a letter from a travelling friend which 
contains the mournful intelligence that the out-of-door 
Punch and the Burattini in general have been suffer- 
ing a worse than heathen persecution at the hands of 
the present king and government ; that povero Polici- 
nella is banished from his home and country, and that 
in consequence of these and similar improvements all 
life and brio are vanishing from the streets of Naples. 
It is some comfort to know that Punch at the same 
time is becoming more popular at Paris than ever he 
was before. 


* Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, daring an ex- 
cursion in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803. 
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Scenery of Palestine and England.—Alas! for the little 
wild flowers of England, that here and there peep forth and 
sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, or cluster in bunches 
far apart upon the short turf of the open grove, when compared 
with the blaze of rich ranunculus, anemone, and gaudy iris, 
— the green sward of the woods of Palestine, and the 
cyclamen that absolutely perfumes the air far around. Yet one 
principle cf gladness is wanting im these lands, to which the 
classical and sacred writers were not insensible in their 
tious of the charm of woodland scenery, but which they nevi 
enjoyed in the measure in which it abounds in our northern 
countri¢és—the song of birds. Nothing is to be seen moviag in 
these shades, but here and there the majestic crane stalking 
between the boles of the trees—nothing heard but the rustle of 
the kite or vulture when he bursts from among the boughs, and 
soars screaming to the skies. And these but bes the deep 
loneliness, which for a moment they disturb, to leave it with- 
out a living thing to be seen, or a living sound to break the 
silence of your solitary path.—Zands, Classical and Sacred, 
by Lord Nugent. 
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